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From The Nugget, Butler, N. J., High School 


* 


William Malcolm Northway was 
killed at Hickam Field on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. Former Editor of The 
Centralite, newspaper of Central 
High School, Providence, R. I., he 
had attended the 1937 and 1938 
CSPA Conventions and took part in 
the programs. He is believed to be 
the first ex-school Editor and first 
ex-CSPA Delegate to make the Su- 
breme Sacrifice. A story about Bill 
Northway by a successor to his edi- 
torial chair appears on Page 3. 





Setters from the WMembors 


... big enough...” 


I thank you for having your Board 
of Judges reconsider the scoring of 
our 1941 Annual. We realize that 
sometimes discrepancies might arise 
and we are happy to belong to an asso- 
ciation that is big enough to admit that 
it, also, can err as well as our student 


journalists.—G. J., Pa. 


‘¢.. anxious for pins...” 


I am very anxious to have immedi- 
ately four CSPA pins...We have a 
custom of giving them to our graduat- 
ing editors and graduation for the 
mid-term comes in about two weeks 
I am new as faculty adviser.—H. D., 


N. H. 


aes 

The custom of giving CSPA gold- 
filled pins or charms upon the com- 
pletion of student publication work 
has been growing. The number of 
these insignia which go for this pur- 
pose runs into the hundreds each 
year. It is a graceful tribute to the 
editors and a compliment to the As- 
sociation. We believe the practice 
should be encouraged and we look 
forward to the day when every stu- 
dent who has labored long and 
faithfully on his publication may be 
signally honored upon the success- 
ful completion of his assigned tasks 
and the termination of his studies by 
receiving recognition in this manner. 


| ..so popular...” 


Recently we purchased fifteen Style 
Books from you for use of our staff. 
The books became so popular and were 
put to so much use by all members that 
we have decided to have a copy for 
each member for his own use. Enclosed 
is a check for $3 to cover the cost of 


fifteen more. R. L., N. Y. 


et F 

Nearly a thousand Style Books are 
sold each year by the CSPA in lots 
of five to one hundred. Many stu- 
dents and advisers, after poring 
over the texts in general use in the 
school press field, come back to the 
simple, effective presentation of the 
rules governing the writing of news 
and related stories which were pre- 
pared several years ago by a com- 
mittee of CSPA advisers to meet the 
very need which this letter illus- 
trates. 


... greatly pleased...” 


We are greatly pleased with our 
Optional Service and shall await the 
return of the one issue with the marked 
criticisms most eagerly.—D. F., Ohio. 


A great many of the 1942 Contest 
Entries are taking advantage of the 
innovation for this year—the option- 
al service whereby the adviser se- 
iects one issue for special criticisms. 
This issue will be marked by the 
judges and returned to the adviser 
immediately after the Convention. 
Supplementing the score sheet, it is 
expected the specific comments will 
be of great additional value and aid 
to the adviser and staff. Following 
the CSPA custom in similar cases, 
the decision as to whether or not 
this service will be used lies in the 
hands of the individual member. 


e ’ 


*,.. count on me...’ 


You can count on my assistance in 
any work you assign me. I am always 
delighted to be of service to the CSPA. 
I can ppreciate the enormities of your 
responsibilities in war time if peace 
time duties serve as a criterion by 


which to judge.—M. M., Md. 


Personals -- - 


Miss Calla L. Engle, who has been 
adviser for several years to the G.F.J. 
News, the publication of the George 
F. Johnson School, Endicott, N. Y., 
will soon retire and her place is to be 
taken by Roby L. Felter who has al- 
ready taken out a membership in the 
Advisers Association. 
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Miss Selina M. Terry, adviser to 
The Purple Pen, the literary magazine 
of the lowa State Teachers College 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa, is “pinch-hitting” 
for the staff of that publication until 
it can become organized. The maga- 
zine staff is made up of local mem- 
bers of the national honor fraternity, 
Sigma Tau Delta. As all but one 
member of the group was graduated 
in June, “the Purple Pen is very slow 
in getting under way this year”. 


Mrs. Dorothy H. Sanderson of the 
Ellensville, N. Y., High School, who 
has been a tower of strength to the 
DUSO Scholastic Press League, re- 
tired this past month from the presi- 
dency of that group. William Cam- 
paigne, adviser to The Hambletonian, 
Goshen Central High School, Goshen, 
N. Y., succeeds to that office. Mrs. 
Sanderson was retained as delegate to 
the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Scholastic Press Associa- 
tions from DUSO and will be present 
at the dinner-meeting at the Men’s 
Faculty Club at Columbia University 
on Friday evening, March 13, 1942, 
during the annual CSPA Convention. 


A number of advisers have written 
to Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy, Presi- 
dent of the Advisers Association, to 
say that they have recommended to 
friends and associates that they join 


the CSPAA and participate in all its 


activities. 


Mr. Joseph A. Grigo, 
Treasurer of the CSPAA, reports that 
seventy-two advisers responded to the 
letter sent out by President McCarthy 
early in the fall asking former mem- 
bers to renew their memberships. 


Secretary- 


Secretary-Treasurer Grigo also re- 
ports the membership in the Advisers 
Association to be nearing the 900 
mark, This represents paid-up mem- 
berships for the 1941-42 year. 


Rhodes to London 
Peter C. Rhodes, who addressed the 


1941 Convention Luncheon guests on 
his experiences in Narvik and as a 
United Press correspondent in Europe, 
left recently by clipper for London. 
England, where he will be a member 
of the staff of the radio station which 
is being established under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


During his undergraduate days at 
Columbia College, Rhodes was a mem- 
ber of the office staff of the CSPA, 
later going to Oxford University in 
England on a Kellett Fellowship from 
Columbia. 
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Responsibilities 


Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


of Student Publications 


For Duration of the National Emergency 


Acting for Advisory Board and Membership, CSPA Director Offers Facilities of Association 
to President Roosevelt, Pointing Out This Is the First Time in History An Organized Student 
Press Has Been at the Disposal of the Government. 


EETING at Columbia University on December 13, 

the Advisory Board of the Columbia Scholastic Press 

Association took prompt action to meet the many 
problems which will arise within the student publications 
field as a result of the state of national emergency in which 
this country found itself after the treacherous attack on 
Pear! Harbor only six days before. 


First action resulted in a letter to the President of the 
United States, reproduced on this page, which gives in suc- 
cinct form the main thoughts which inspired their long and 
fruitful session that day. Other letters were dispatched to 
the Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia, Director of Civilian De- 


bership cooperation. Before adjourning it was decided to 
hold a special meeting of the Advisory Board on January 
10 at which time further plans could be considered. It was 
deemed advisable, also, to hold the January issue of The 
Review to carry the story of both meetings. 


AP the board made hasty survey of the field on De- 
cember 13, it became evident that within the student 
press field lay enormous potentialities undreamed of by the 
majority of school people. An estimate of the publications 
and their personnel was arrived at by reading the lists built 
up by the CSPA since 1925 and by comparing those in a 


fense, and to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Miss Eloise Davi- 
son, Assistant Direc- 
tors of Civilian De- 
fense. A letter was 
addressed, also, to 
Dr. Donald DuShane, 
secretary to the Na- 
tional Commission for 
the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Ed- 
ucation, a committee 
of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 
pledging full aid to 
that group in its work 
with the schools. 
During the holi- 
days, the Director of 
the CSPA went to 
Washington where he 
conferred with  sev- 
eral Government ofh- 
cials and, in particu- 
lar, with an executive 
officer in Civilian De- 
fense, to learn what 
the school press could 
do to aid with the 
problem of civilian 
morale. From this 
conference came sev- 
eral suggestions for 
Advisory Board ac- 
tion and full mem- 
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December 17, 1941 
Dear Mr. President: 


The Advisory Board of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association rep- 
resenting a membership of 1500 of the leading student publications in the 
United States and its Territories, and including their Advisers and Editors, 
representing, also, nearly 1000 members of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association, and the National Council of Scholastic Press Associa- 
tions, wishes to place the facilities and personnel of its membership at the 
disposal of the President of the United States during the present emergency. 


The Board believes it voices the opinion, also, of the 25,000 student pub- 
lications, their 25,000 Faculty Advisers and the 500,000 boys and girls on 
the staffs of these periodicals in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States, both public and private, and in the business colleges, 
junior colleges, and teachers colleges, as well as the 150 Scholastic Press As- 
sociations of the country, who will expect to do their part in meeting the 
many problems which Americans are now facing but, in particular, that of 
student morale. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that these publications are 
accepted generally as the principal medium of student expression and that 
they have become to a large degree the means by which the work and thought 
of the students is brought to the attention of their parents and their re- 
spective districts or communities. This is the first time in the history of this 
nation that its youth has made available to those who direct the country’s 
destinies a direct means for enlisting their aid in the great movements now 
obtaining for the organization of Civilian Defense and the institution of 
Civilian Morale. 


All of these publications, their Advisers and Editors, and the Scholastic 
Press Associations of the country look forward to an opportunity to incline 
their efforts toward the successful accomplishment of the high aims and 
purposes established by your leadership and looking toward the preservation 
of our cherished institutions, our American way of life, and the Government 
of the United States of America. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY 
Director 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


given area with the 
schools. A glance at 
the mastheads reveal- 
ed variations in staff 
membership from a 
dozen to fifty or 
more. The conserva- 
tive figure of twenty 
was decided upon as a 
basis for calculation. 

In the letter to the 
President, and to the 
others addressed after 
the December 13 
meeting, it is stated 
that there are approx- 
imately 25,000 - stu- 
dent publications in 
the United States and 
the Territories, with 
25,000 advisers (even 
though some _ have 
two or more) and a 
half million editors 
and staff ~members 
actually at work on 
these newspapers, 
magazines and year- 
books. The latter 
figure is probably 
nearer three-quarters 
of a million. 


It is doubtful if the 
majority of advisers 
have given this phase 


One 








of student publications work much 
thought. It is still more doubtful if 
the great majority of the school ad- 
ministrators of the country realize the 
scope of the student press. The fig- 
ures are impressive but of greater im- 
portance at the moment is the power 
for good which this organized body 
can wield in periods of national stress. 


HE CSPA Advisory Board weigh- 

ed these considerations with care 
and decided upon a course of action. 
They concluded: 

1. That each publication should play 
an active part in the broad na- 
tional program throughout the 
emergency; 


2. That the publications could best 
serve their schools and communi- 
ties if they acted within the fields 
of their greatest influence and in 
the areas with which they were 
familiar; 

3. That each publication should con- 
tinue to issue its numbers at the 
usual stated intervals even though 
size and materials might vary; and 

4. That the time is now for a sig- 
nificant and public demonstration 
of the important position which 
the publications have assumed in 
schools and communities as educa- 
tional forces, as mediums of stu- 
dent expression and as effective 
instruments in the field of student 
morale. 


Reports of school opinion, adminis- 
trative action, and personal reactions 
varied so widely at the December 
meeting that it was decided definite 
action should be deferred until Janu- 
ary. A wide range of expression from 
“no action” to “no pupil movement, 
no more publications, no press activi- 
ties” sentiment was reported. Plans for 
the immediate future had to be held in 
abeyance until the national programs 
could be put into force. It was agreed 
that action must wait until it could 
be seen what the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment planned to do. 


a the Board met on January 


10, the Director announced that 
the Office of Civilian Defense wished 
the student press to outline a program 
which it felt it could carry out with 
success and in close cooperation with 
other national activities. In other 
words, each organization was expected 
to make a survey of its field and to 
outline in detail what it could do to 
aid the Government in the great tasks 
that lay before it. An appraisal of the 
publications and their personnel lead 
to the formulation of a “point” pro- 
gram and the Director was requested 
to prepare a preliminary draft of a 
proposed bulletin to comply with the 






Two 








suggestion from Washington. 


Encouraging reports from the field 
were also received. One member re- 
ported a relaxation of the stringent 
rules against pupil movements adopted 
in the days immediately following 
Pearl Harbor and the false reports of 
air raids along the seaboards. Another 
whose superintendent of schools had 
declared an immediate ban on any 
student gatherings, now stated that her 
superior had instituted the policy of 
“carry on”. Asked about attendance at 
the CSPA Convention, she was told to 
make her plans and to exert every 
effort to see that her school and city 
lived up to previous performances. As 
this superintendent is a member of one 
of the national committees working 
with OCD in behalf of the welfare of 
school children, his opinion may be 
taken as reflecting that held by his 
associates. 

In Washington, the Director asked 
the same question and was told to 
carry on by all means. Now is the time, 
it was said, for every legitimate enter- 
prise to work harder than ever with 
its own membership for only by con- 
certed efforts among all groups can 
any semblance of national unity and 
progress be assured. 

The latest development along this 
line is a request from Washington for 
a place on the Convention program of 
one of the highest ranking members of 
one branch of the Service. This has 
now been assured. 

There is unanimous expression on 
the part of the Government, educa- 
tional leaders, and civic authorities for 
the continuation of the work of the 
student press, the CSPA Convention, 
and all that has come to be associated 
with them, in the name of a program 
of national morale. 


| seme phase of the January 
meeting dealt with the immediate 
needs and activities of the student 
press. Within a week of the begin- 
ning of the war, word was sent to many 
advisers, particularly to those in charge 
of duplicated publications, that they 
would have to curtail or suspend their 
publications because of a shortage of 
materials. While the need for economy 
is obvious, those in high authority de- 
plore such action. Morale has become 
more important on the home front than 
in any previous war. Keeping at one’s 
work in the normal way is considered 
to be the best meditine yet devised for 
maintaining civilian morale. Elsewhere 
in this issue is a quotation from the 
publisher of Life Magazine pointing 
out that no periodical in England has 
yet suspended publication despite two 
years of war, interference with normal 
trade activities, and with no paper 





making material available in that coun- 
try. 

An adviser complained bitterly to 
the Board that despite her long strug- 
gle over the years to build her little 
paper into a creditable publication, in 
which effort Contest results had testi- 
fied to her success, her school authori- 
ties had stopped the work when the 
war started. At a press conference, this 
adviser talked with a duplicating ma- 
chine demonstrator to whom the short- 
age of paper and stencils was brand 
new news! 

The Advisory Board cannot hope to 
reach all the schools of the country 
but it can and will pass on to advisers 
the news that it is able to secure. Ru- 
mors are rampant in all lines of human 
thought and action and the student 
press will be affected by the same epi- 
demic. Advisers can and should antici- 
pate restrictions. Cooperation and con- 
servation are the national watchwords, 
not suspension of all activities. There 
seems to be no reason for suspending 
any publication now and advisers 
should carry this point with their 
schools. 


In the letter to Dr. DuShane, whose 
committee is composed of the country’s 
leading educators, and whose object is 
implied in the title, “.. for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion”, specific mention was made of the 
present position and potential oppor- 
tunities of the student press and of the 
need for giving it careful thought and 
consideration. Part of the letter fol- 
lows: 


6 the Advisory Board of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
wishes to call the attention of the Com- 
mission the enormous weight of in- 
fluence which the encouragement and 
maintenance of these publications and 
organizations can bring to bear upon 
the problem of student morale in all 
schools during the present national 
emergency. 


“The Advisory Board wishes to 
point out that these publications are 
accepted generally as the principal 
medium of student expression and that 
they have become to a large degree the 
means by which the story of the work 
of the schools is told to the parents of 
the students and to the citizens in 
their respective districts or communi- 
ties. 


“The members of this Board need 
hardly call to the attention of the 
Commission or, through it, to the at- 
tention of the school executives of the 
United States, the fact that this is the 
first time in the history of this Nation 
that its youth has made available to 
those who direct the Country’s des- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


The School Press Review 
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With these words the Government of the United 
States of American reported the death of William 
Malcolm Northway, former editor of the Cen- 
tralite, Central High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, member publication of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. 


Only a few days before, Bill, stationed with the 
U. S. Army Air Corps at Hickam Field, Oahu, 
had written to his former journalism teacher at 
Providence, Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy. 


“It seems funny,” he wrote, “But I believe I 
would like to do more for my country than I am 
doing now. The little I do is so small and in- 
calculable that sometimes I feel ashamed....My 
only regret is that I am afraid my bit won’t 
count * 


Almost simultaneously with the mailing of that 
letter came the sudden attack on Oahu with its 
shattering rain of bombs, and Old Glory saw fall 
hero after hero as the small band of Americans 
fought valiantly to repel the murderous Japanese 
raiders. When the smoke cleared after that fate- 
ful bombing, the body of Bill Northway lay dead 
in the shadows of the flag he had so gloriously 
served. 


The boy who thought he was doing so little had 
done his bit. 


Born in Union City, N. J., Bill had lived in 
recent years with his aunt in Providence, from 
whose home he volunteered in September, 1940. 
He came into the Centralite publication office at 
Central High School that day he enlisted vibrant 
and happy. 


“I’m in the Army, boys!” he shouted slapping 
the desk he had occupied as editor-in-chief only 
a few months before. “Yessir, I’ve traded my 
typewriter for a rifle and I’m working for the big- 
gest boss in the world Uncle Sam, here I 
come!” 


He came back to show us his uniform, too. 
Brass buttons sparkling and hat cocked, the tall 
youth modeled around the “city room” much to 
the delight of the staff members. 


“My hero!” mocked a girl reporter as he took 
a bow. 


“Hero? Not me,” said Bill. “Those are the 
people I write about.” 


As it turned out later Bill hadn’t traded the 
typewriter because from an Army transport cross- 
ing the Pacific he telegraphed, “Shades of the 


--- killed in action in defense of his country ---” 


old Centralite! I’ve convinced my commander to 
allow Joe and me to publish a ship’s paper. It’s 
small, but good!” Joseph Samson, business man- 
ager of the Centralite, enlisted with Bill in the 
Air Corps and served with him in Hawaii. 


Bill came to the CSPA Conventions in New 
York in 1937 and 1938. His “Excuse Me” column 
in the Centralite was read by every person in the 
school from principal to freshman, yet few knew 
the quiet, reserved editor personally. He was 
modest and humble. Behind a typewriter Bill 
was “at home”. He could write stories faster than 
any other member of the staff, yet he was forever 
praising his reporters. He loved newspaper work 
and everything about it. That was “his line”, said 
Bill. But when time came to make a decision be- 
tween the colors and attempting “to break into the 
game”, he did not hesitate. 


“I do so little!” he complained in his letters to 
his former adviser. “I do want so much to serve 
my country but I’m afraid I’ll never be deserving 
of the uniform I wear. What I am doing is so 
small and incalculable that sometimes I feel 
ashamed... .” 


He had written to his former principal, Dr. T. 
Franklin Walsh, “The Army salutes Central and 
you! I am really sincere in that salute for I have 
never forgotten the plaque that adorns the wall 
in the main corridor of our beloved school. I be- 
lieve it names the men, alumni of our school, who 
sacrificed their lives in defense of those principles 
in which we so firmly believe. I know not what 
I shall be called upon to do in case we are em- 
broiled in the conflict that has now encircled the 
world in which we live, but, I do know, come 
what may, that I shall strive to live up to the tra- 
ditions that others have set before me.” 


Just a few days ago came a postcard bearing 
the message, “A Merry Christmas and Aloha from 
Hawaii.—Bill.” And then a telegram 


“The Secretary of War desires me to express 
his deep regrets that William Malcolm Northway 
was killed in action in defense of his country at 
Hickam Field, December 7. No remains can be 
transported to the United States until after ter- 
mination of hostilities , 


“Adams 


“The Adjutant General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.” 


—Mario DeOrchis 
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THE WAR IS WITH US 


HE remote possibility has become reality and the war 

which ravaged foreign soils has become as much a part 

of us as if we had been with it from the beginning. 
It affects everybody and everything. No individual, insti- 
tution or organization is beyond its reach. Its searing finger 
has reached into every nook and cranny of the world. It 
has become a neighbor, unloved and unwanted, but, never- 
theless, a close and constant companion until it has run its 
course. 

It remains for us to make the best of the situation on 
the home front while exerting every power at our disposal 
to aid the Government in the vigorous prosecution of its 
aims. It is the earnest desire of our Government that Ci- 
vilian Morale be maintained by having us pursue our nor- 
mal way of life to the fullest possible measure. That this 
pursuit will be governed and colored by circumstances be- 
yond immediate control or prediction is a foregone con- 
clusion. Adjustments can and will be made within the 
limits of one’s usual orbit for resiliency and adaptability 
are fundamental human traits of the body even if the 
mind voices vigorous objection to the change. 

The war is with us and we are with the war until the 
end—Victory—the only object for which we entertain a 
thought, the single goal toward which we bend our effort, 
the priceless stake we post for Peace. 


CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES 


New alignments demand new plans and the school press 
of the Nation has before it an opportunity to test every 
ounce of strength and ingenuity which it possesses. We are 
on trial in the eyes of the Nation which will decide whether 
our performance during the emergency makes us worthy of 
continued support or ultimate consignment to the limbo of 
useless things. 
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Immediately upon the outbreak of the war, the executives 
of the Boy Scouts of America telegraphed the President of 
the United States that their organization of 1,500,000 boys 


and men was at his disposal. In their message they men- 
tioned their thirty-one years of service, their work in World 
War I when they numbered about a quarter of a million 
members, and the fact “that there are many projects which 
can be appropriately and successfully undertaken by boys 
of Scout age and with Scout training.” 

Acting as promptly, the Advisory Board of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, speaking for the membership 
of this organization and for the National Council of Schol- 
astic Press Associations, extended the use of these facilities 
and personnel to the President, to the Director of Civilian 
Defense and to the educators of the Nation through the 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation. The Board also ventured to state that it believed 
it could speak at the same time for the thousands of pub- 
lications and their advisers and the more than a half million 
boys and girls who are on the staffs of the student press 
of the country. 

It is quite probable that every organization in the United 
States will place itself at the disposal of the President and 
will cooperate with the Government to further its plans. 
The combined efforts of all these established groups, work- 
ing entirely within the spheres of their respective influences, 
should have a noticeable effect upon the success of the na- 
tional effort. 

The introductory article to this issue of The Review out- 
lines at length the action taken by the Advisory Board of 
the CSPA at their meetings on December 13 and January 
10. Little more could be said here that would strengthen 
their resolves or enlarge upon their deliberations. But the 
Advisory Board, it must be stated again, spoke “for the 
membership”. It believed it represented the sentiments of 
the membership of the Association, the publications, their 
advisers, their editors and their staff members. 

From the President of the United States to the man 
across the way, it is now expected that we shall play an 
important, active, aggressive part in the great drama on 
the national stage on which the curtain is now slowly but 
surely rising. 


KEEP PUBLISHING 


Not only have all of us heard the perennial phrase about 
the prophet not being without honor except in his own 
house but we have experienced it in many forms. School 
publications have been built up by plenty of toil and tears 
just as truly as any great movement that has been of ulti- 
mate good to the recipients of its benefits and benefactions. 
Consequently, they are worth fighting for still and a 
struggle of increasing intensity is in prospect at the moment. 

This issue of The Review contains statements and ma- 
terials that will be of help and consolation to advisers 
and editors in their distress. Already the toll is mounting 
of those publications which have succumbed to administra- 
tive action because they seem to lack the attribute of a 
“vital necessity”. 

News items in the daily papers, bulletins from supply 
houses, talks with salesmen and merchants, Government 
releases, statements from those in the Nation’s Capital in 
control of commodities, warn of impending shortages but 
they say nothing about a shortage now. 

Advisers should not give up without protest, for the 
Government is looking to the student press for the culti- 
vation and maintenance of student morale throughout the 
country. Without a paper there can be no cooperation 
with the Government and the opportunity to serve will be 
lost. 
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We See by the Papors.. 


The most impressive fact about the 
papers which members of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association have 
sent to us in the last month has been 
their attitude toward the war as ex- 
pressed in editorials. We would like to 
have printed, all of them but space does 
not permit. Instead we have selected a 
few which are representative and 
print them here as the School Press 
Forum on the War. 

, F F 

“For several years now we have been 
reading of bombing raids on England, 
China and other smaller countries. We 
have felt sorry for the people in these 
countries, and admire them for their 
heroic stand to protect democracy. 
Now the time has come for us to de- 
fend our country against these same 
enemies. The children in the school 
and at home are as much a part of this 
as anyone. It is they who must be ready 


to defend democracy in the future.” 
Rough Rider, Theodore Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, Glendale, Calif. 
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“With the entry of the United States 
into war with Japan last week, it is 
quite possible that students as well as 
adults in this country will be asked to 
help carry on the war. 

“You might ask yourself the ques- 
tion, ‘How can I help?’ There are 
many ways, including helping to save 
materials which are necessary for car- 
rying on the war and promoting the 
sale of defense stamps.” 

The Webber Star, Webber 
Saginaw, Mich. 
'.F ¥ 

“All over the United States a con- 
certed effort is being made to conserve 
our resources and our materials. 
School children can help in this na- 
tional economy in many ways; especial- 
ly can they help by saving paper. Every 
day hundreds of sheets of paper are 
wasted right here in Schuyler. A line 
or two scrawled on a large sheet of 
paper, the paper is crumpled up and 
thrown into the waste basket, over 
three-fourths of it unused, a waste that 
can be avoided with care and fore- 
thought. Let us begin now to be more 
careful in our use of paper and try 
to make a tablet last just twice as long 
as it usually does. Then we shall be 
making a real contribution to our coun- 
try and our school, and we shall be 
warding off the evil day when, Heaven 
forbid, we shall have no more paper.” 

The Portal, Schuyler Senior High 
School, Albany, N. Y. 
, © 

“We listen to radio reports; we talk 
and argue about the foreign situation; 
we wave the stars and stripes and we 
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consider ourselves intensely patriotic. 
But if we neglect our studies and throw 
away our opportunities for becoming 
intelligent, disciplined citizens, we are 
more serious threats to our country 
than all the German and Japanese 


fifth columnists here.” 
The Eastside Criterion, Eastside High 
School, Paterson, N. J. 
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“We are fighting, not only to defend 
ourselves, but further to safeguard 
those doctrines for which America 
stands against those who would be 
their usurpers. Already thousands of 
American soldiers, sailors and marines 
have given their lives in protection of 
their ideals. Let us show the world 
that they have not died in vain. You, 
too, can do your part. Most of you 
are either too young, or not in a posi- 
tion to meet the requirements neces- 
sary to serve in the armed forces. But 
there are many other ways in which 
you can serve. Buy defense bonds and 
stamps, and thereby see to it that 
America will be more fully prepared 
for the final test of military strength 
when it comes...and it WILL come. 
Cooperate with those in authority. 
Obey your air raid wardens, fire war- 
dens, police, teachers and parents. It 
is vitally important that you adhere 
to those rules drafted to instruct you 


in times of serious emergency.” 


The Cardinal, La Salle Academy, New 
York, N. Y. 


eS 
“CHRISTMAS AGAIN — and it 


would be considered trite to mention 
the irony of Christmas in a world 
racked by the flames of war. 

“Some there are who are already 
telling us that we must think of peace, 
now that our energy, physical, mental, 
and spiritual, is given to the immense 
task of achieving victory. 

“Perhaps these sentiments are valid. 
Certainly it is true that winning the 
war is of prime importance to us and 
that it will require an almost super- 
human energy and ingenuity to achieve 
the victory that will inevitably be ours. 

“On the other hand, we cannot for- 
get that some day peace will come. 
During all the turmoil and confusion 
of this titanic upheaval, we must never 
forget that the aim of this war is not 
the war itself; our aim is the peace 
that comes after. 

“President Roosevelt recognized this 
when he said in his speech requesting 
a declaration of war—‘We will make 
very certain that this form of treachery 
shall never endanger us again.’ 

“This statement of a primary Ameri- 
can war aim presupposes the estab- 


lishment of some form of international 
system after the war that will make im- 
possible the repetition of the events of 
recent years. If we do not succeed in 
creating such a system, this war will be 
futile, for it will happen again in an- 
other 25 or 50 years. 

“It is therefore the duty of every 
sensible and selfrespecting American 
to think and plan intelligently not only 
for the war but for the peace that will 
come after.” 

Eastern Teachers News, Eastern Illinois 


State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Ill. 
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“The people of the warring nations 
do not ask much. They ask only to be 
left in peace to live out their lives, 
raise and educate their children and 
worship their God. The only gift they 
ask on Christmas is the gift of Life. 
We Americans will try to give it to 
them and to ourselves, so that perhaps 
in Christmasses to come family reun- 
ions and good cheer, instead of march- 
ing soldiers and the boom of cannon, 


will again characterize the holiday.” 
The Square Deal, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York, N. Y. 
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“The Oriental students of Tech, as 
well as those of other Oakland public 
schools, have proven their loyalty and 
worth to the United States many times. 
We usually rate students on their 
nationality and surrounding friends, 
but the Orientals have proven that 
they can be rated individually instead 
of by class. 

“Each of our Far-East students can 
be considered as an individual on the 
essential things — character, wisdom, 
efficiency and subtle humor—and he 
will invariably be considered an out- 
standing asset to our school system. 
The Orientals never fail to do their 
home work and seldom receive grades 
lower than B. 

“Their active participation and co- 
operation in school activities is always 
as excellent as their high scholastic 
rating. They often receive the envied 
plaque that is awarded to a graduating 
senior who has the highest scholastic 
grades for the entire three years. 

“We are proud of our Oriental stu- 
dents; they are a real asset to our 
school and are always setting high 
standards in science, mathematics, art 
and activities. We are often envious, 


but we are always proud.” 
The Weekly Scribe News, 
Technical High School, 
Calif. 


Oakland 
Oakland, 


7s 
The school press reflected the war 
in many ways other than in editorials. 
An air raid alarm delayed an issue 
of one. When the blackout was order- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Pootry of the Month... 


ee HESE poems from the ex- 

changes of neighboring 

schools and colleges in Minne- 
sota were selected by the editors of the 
Quest (literary magazine of Central 
High School, Minneapolis) for their 
freshness, and variety in form and con- 
tent”, writes Miss Abigail O’Leary, the 
adviser, to whom we sent our request 
for selections for this page. 


“Perennial subjects, spring and au- 
tumn, have sprouted in entirely new 
hues—spring in ‘blue velvet trousers’, 
‘sullen Autumn — in moody silence’. 
Some of the poems have been selected 
for their little ‘purple patches’, not for 
their total excellence. The prevalence 
of the rigid little forms, the hokku, 
cinquain, triolet in all the exchanges 
from junior high to college, indicate 
that students accept the discipline that 
good poetry requires. The effect of 
spontanity in the light verse which is 
included is, indeed, a difficult achieve- 
ment. Students who have both wit and 
imagination can leaven the high seri- 
ousness of the poetry class with such 
sparkling bits of light verse”. 

“Selecting these poems from the 
many that we read was a stimulating 
experience for the staff. They were 
forced to re-whet their critical judg- 
ment”, Miss O’Leary adds. May we 
add, with our thanks, that this grand 
selection, and the delightful note 
which accompanies it, is just another 
evidence of the charm, the scholarly 
attainments, the willingness to help 
whenever asked, that has characterized 
our association with Miss O’Leary over 
a long period of years. 

gre 
Spring 
His blue velvet trousers 
He rolls at the knees; 
He wades in the rivers 
And runs in the breeze. 
His hair is a yellow gold 
Folding in curls. 
He plays with the boys and he likes 
little girls. 
He wears rosebud suspenders, 
And lace cloud shirts, too, 
Plays marbles with bubbles 
On mirrors of blue, 
And when he’s exhausted from playing 
with flowers, 
He sits on a mountain and talks with 
the hours, 
Then skips away merrily, 
Laughing with joy, 
To come back next year— 
The sweet little boy. 
Mildred Beckman 


From Ventures, Bryant Junior High, 
Minneapolis. 


Sullen Autumn 


What is more silent than the haggard 
earth 

In its weariness 

Or the quiet hollows swollen with 
color? 

In moody silence autumn sits 

And tends her scarlet fires, 

And through her smoky breath 

One can see the tres wince in the wind, 

And drop their golden hoard to the 
cropped hill. 

The red fires burn, 

And the little winds sift the dry grass. 

The red fires die to slumbering embers 

In the night, 

And far away the moon quivers on the 

Rim of the hill like a huge tear. 


Betty Beedle 
Central High School, 


From Quest, 
Minneapolis. 


yo =e: 
Winter Morning Song 


God put an open 
Window in me, 
And in the morning 
Cold I can see 
Wind-wet blossoms 
On a white tree. 
Ice-clog, snow stop 
Pores of the lawn. 
Morning is black still 
But I am gone 
Through a sun orchard 
In a green dawn. 
Wound the still air, bird! 
Fire the cloud, sun! 
I will be going 
When my work’s done 
Out by my window 
Into the sun. 

Magdalen Schimanski 


The Ariston, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Min. 


Por oe 
This Our Land 

There is strength in this our land. 

Strength, in the rivers whose waters 
run red with iron 

And whose banks lie moist and green 
with moss. 

Strength, in the fetid factory smoke 

That writhes like a python toward the 
heavens 

And sinks in silence on the blackened 
earth. 

There is strength in the stolid lines of 
town 

Power in the knowingness 

That human hands have wrought this 
force. 

And to the north, south, east, and west 
of us 

Lie the pallid plains and purple hills— 

Strength in their frigid silence— 

Impregnable, imperishable sand and 


stone. 

And searching before us with eager 
gaze, 

We watch the night descend on the 
earth 

And feel the protecting curve of dark- 
ness 

For there is no hold so strong 

No pride so great as this, our land. 


Dorothy Christensen 
Central High School, 


From Quest, 
Minneapolis. 


7 v 7 
Clouds 


The sky—old, grey 
and wrinkled. 
A fresh breeze 
wipes the wrinkles away. 


Donald Paulsen 
Central High School, 


From Quest, 
Minneapolis. 

y 7 7 
Maneuver 

The fight 

Is shadowed by 

Majestic man eagles, 

The terrible tanks of their brood 

In claw. 


Waldrom Lowe 
Central High School, 


From Quest, 
Minneapolis. 
eae: ee 
A Sad Tale 


I was ready at eight, 
He came not by ten, 
We had made a date; 
I was ready by eight,— 
Did he give me the gate? 
How just like all men! 
I was ready at eight. 
He came not by ten! 
Evelyn Densmore 
The Ariston, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
- ey FF 
Education 


When I was ten I thought that school 
Was very dull, and every rule 
A nuisance and a bore; 
But now that I am older I 
Dislike it even more! 
Natalie Fitz-Patrick 


From Lochinvar, West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Negro History Week 


February 8 to 15 has been desig- 
nated Negro History Week. Spons- 
ored by the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, the aim 
of the week is to point to the achieve- 
ments of that race and to credit the 
members with the accomplishments 
which are their due. This affords an 
opportunity for some student publica- 
tion-members of the CSPA to add an- 
other theme to the many which they 
follow when they prepare their special 
issues for the press. 
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Greetings From India 


Enroute since October, passed by the 
Censor, over dangerous and troubled 
waters “Via Ist sailing of American 
Export Line, Calcutta”, came a pictor- 
ial calendar from Isabella Thoburn 
College at Lucknow, India, “Wishing 
You A Merry Christmas”. For sev- 
eral years the Chand Bagh Chronicle, 
a magazine published by the students 
of this college came to the CSPA and 
participated in the annual Contest. 
Since trouble came to pay the world 
a long visit, we have missed the friend- 
ly message this magazine conveyed. 
We return the Season’s greetings and 
we hope both India and America will 
soon enjoy the cordial exchange which 
peace will bring to all. 


Quoted Again... 


Thanks to the splendid article by 
Miss Dorothy Cathell, adviser to The 
Oracle and Abingtonian, Abington, 
Pa., High School, on “Journalists Pro 
Tem”, which appeared in the October, 
1941, Review, this magazine was men- 
tioned again in The Education Digest. 
This time it was Miss Cathell’s article 
which was digested in the December, 
1941, issue of that esteemed publica- 
tion. 


wu good shot, nice 
composition, in any 
school with coopera- 
tion, imagination, 
and patience. 


From the 
Argos, 

Chaffey Junior 
College, 
Ontario, 
California 
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Convention 
Circulars 


will be mailed by February 1. 
Several schools holding long time 
memberships in the CSPA report- 
ed they had not received their 
Contest Announcements and En- 
try Forms. These were mailed to 
all schools on the stencilled list 
on December 8—one week before 
the official “Christmas rush” be- 
gan. There is no reason for their 
failure to arrive for all were Gov- 
ernment stamped pre-cancelled 
envelopes and each bore the “Re- 
turn Postage Guaranted”  state- 
ment. 

If your Convention Announce- 
ment and registration form does 
not reach you right after February 
1, please notify 


The Director, CSPA, 
202 Fayerweather Hall, 
Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 


Convention Dates— 
March 12-13-14, 1942 


Out of Print... 
Calls still come for two CSPA pub- 


lications that are out of print: the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Newswriting by 
Helen E. Blaisdell, and Specimen 
Headline Schedule Charts by Charles 
F. Troxell and William E. Brecht. 


The first, a reprint from an early is- 
sue of The School Press Review, filled 
a long felt need at the time. Because 
of the development of press associa- 
tions, the increasing literature in the 
aeld and the plans for a Syllabus or 
Course of Study in Journalism, it was 
decided not to reprint this well-mer- 


ited booklet. 
The Headline Schedule met the de- 


mand for information on all phases 
of headline types and had the unique 
distinction of being the only publica- 
tion of its kind to appear in any field, 
school or professional. It used, also, 
student publications only in illustrat- 
ing the text. It performed a notable 
mission in presenting to the advisers 
and editors examples of the best in 
student headlines and at the same time 
indicating the flexibility of seemingly 
rigid and conservative types. It is not 
planned to reissue the present book; 
revision will have to wait until the 
present emergency is in the past. 





fditorials.... (Choice of the Month 


Junior College on leave to teach 

during the winter quarter at Ohio 
State, Mr. John H. McCoy, Journal- 
ism Director, made this selection of 
editorials with his staff. The patriotic 
vein which runs through them is in- 
dicative of the way the students in all 
our schools are thinking today. As the 
selection was made prior to the declar- 
ation of war, later choices would have 
revealed even stronger sentiments. We 
are grateful for this group and we 
thank the staff, through Mr. McCoy 


for their contribution. 
Our Bill of Rights’ 150th Anniversary 


One evening in 1939 when the war 
clouds had settled heavily upon 
Europe, a statement by the radio that 
the lamps of liberty were going out all 
over the continent sent a cold shiver 
down many an American spine. Since 
that fateful night the blackout of lib- 
erty has crept over a large portion of 
the earth. Freedoms taken for granted 
only a few years ago now assume a 
new importance in the American mind. 
Freedom of speech, of press, and of 
religion, together with those immuni- 
ties which make possible a society of 
free men, constitute a precious heri- 
tage. 

Next Monday, December 15, marks 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the ratification of the the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. These amendments, 
commonly referred to as our Bill of 
Rights, have stood for a century and a 
half as a bulwark against the tempta- 
tion of some to destroy the liberties of 
others. This anniversary is of special 
significance to college men and women. 
In classroom, lecture hall, library, and 
laboratory the American college stu- 
dent may seek out facts, weigh differ- 
ences of opinion, and draw conclu- 
sions, thereafter to give utterance 
either by word or pen—all without 
fear or favor. 


Tin before he left Santa Ana 


In the observances which mark this 
anniversary let us not overlook one 
important fact. The mere existence of 
a Bill of Rights affords but a slender 
guarantee against intolerance and the 
lust for power. Our Bill of Rights was 
based upon a conviction—a conviction 
that rights hard-earned must be pre- 
served by the same process. Freedom 
of speech implies responsible speech; 
freedom of press implies a responsible 
press; freedom of religion implies the 
necessity that each be tolerant of the 
religious convictions of all others. 

The late Justice Holmes of the Su- 
preme Court has pointed out that the 
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character of every act depends upon 
the circumstances in which it is done 
and that the protection of free speech 
does not protect a man in falsely shout- 
ing fire in a theater and causing a 
panic. 

In observance of the approaching 
anniversary let it not be forgotten that 
only in the will of each to respect the 
right of his fellows lies a real guaran- 
tee of freedom for all. Our Bill of 
Rights will continue effectively to pre- 
serve for us and for our way of life a 
security against intolerance and abuse 
of power only so long as we possess 
the will to be free, and only so long as 
we, individually, possess the will to pay 
the price. Freedom of speech, of press, 
and of religion must be earned by each 
individual and in each generation. 

Our Bill of Rights is a magnificent 
heritage from an early generation to 
a later one. It proclaims a principle 
and imposes a responsibility. 

How free can YOU be? 

Weekly Torch, 
Fullerton, Cal., Junior College 
we 

Very much different, this editorial 
touches upon matters of great im- 
portance to this and all junior colleges. 
It serves to emphasize the fact that the 
student publication is an organ of 
value to the undergraduates, first, and 
then to alumni and the administration, 
far beyond the value of the day’s news. 


Questions For Alumni 


You, Mr. Alumnus, are the sole 
qualified judge. 

The place of junior colleges in the 
educational set up has long been de- 
bated. An issue concerning centraliza- 
tion of instruction in an institution 
such as this has never been settled. 


Is there enough stress on terminal 
education in two year institutions? 
Only a very few jaysee graduates go 
on to college. Are we equipping the 
majority sufficiently enough so that 
they are able to tackle this task called 
“making a living?” 

Is there enough stress on prepara- 
tory education? The hundreds of stu- 
dents who go on to institutions of 
higher learning must be equipped to 
meet the greatly intensified and more 
impersonal method of instruction at 
the university. Are we meeting that 
demand? 

Can a single institution undertake 
the dual task and manage it efficiently? 

Your experience has taught you the 
answer, Mr. Alumnus. Can you tell 
us? 

El Don, 
Santa Ana, Cal., Junior College 


Armistice Without Peace 


Irony will tinge Armistice day cele- 
brations next Tuesday. It will laugh at 
nearly 130 million Americans celebrat- 
ing the end of a war that was to end 
all wars, when they are embroiled in 
a world-wide conflict that originated 
with the first Armistice. 


It will haunt the orators who want 
to praise to high heaven the age-old 
American tradition of free speech, 
which has already felt the tightening 
bounds in an emergency declaration. 


It will be felt by speakers at the 
tomb of the unknown soldier, who will 
wonder what that anonymous hero 
would think if he could see the world 
today—wonder whether that soldier 
would hang his head at his own failure 
or censure civilization in its failure to 
carry out the plan for which he gave 


his life. 


It will march in the holiday parades, 
celebrating peace with the vast exhibi- 
tions of armed might. It will speak to 
the watchful guards of American de- 
fense frontiers in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, who wil not relax their 
vigilance to celebrate the 23-year-old 
victory. 

Perhaps it will clap its hands glee- 
fully when Southern California’s air- 
plane factories do not pause to observe 
the holiday—because their business is 
war. 

Then it will cut sharply into human 
hearts—of those mourning the lives 
lost on the Kearney and Rueben 
James. 

Perhaps it will convince those hard 
headed celebrants that they aren’t 
celebrating peace. They are mourning 
its passing.—L. C. 

El Don, 
Santa Ana, Cal., Junior College 
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Taking Sides 


An adviser writes from the 
South about a conversation she 
had with a Chapel Hill parent. It 
was soon after Pearl Harbor and 
the close of an active football sea- 
son. The celebrated rivalry be- 
tween Duke and North Carolina 
was well known to young and old. 
It woried one little lad and he 
went to his father for advice. 
“Daddy”, he asked, “if we do 
fight Japan, will Duke be on our 
side?” 

Se vy ¥ 
Radio station WORD of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is broadcasting a series of 
fifteen-minute programs sponsored by 
the Spartanburg High School. The 
time on December 9 was made avail- 
able to the staff of the school’s paper, 


The Scribbler. 
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Learning by Doing 


Trial and €rror Taught This Adviser How To 
Publish a ‘Duplicated Annual 


‘By MARY GROUNDWATER 


S A TEACHER of English and 
commercial subjects in a high 
school with an enrollment of 80 

students, one of the important pieces 
of work confronting me was the pro- 
duction of an annual. Most of the 
work had to be done outside of school 
hours; student material was limited, as 
were funds. Nevertheless, the staff and 
I managed at the end of the school 
year to issue an annual of which we 
were proud. 

The steps that led to its publication 
were many and varied, and we discov- 
ered as we went along that we could 
have saved ourselves much work and 
worry. But we did develop a workable 
plan for the production of our annual. 

We learned that it is a good idea to 
begin work on the annual in the Fall 
of the year. The staff will consist, 
usually, of the senior class almost in its 
entirety, but may be more selective if 
the enrollment is unusually large. The 
following department heads will pro- 
vide a workable staff for the average 
school, but may be altered to fit indi- 
vidual needs. 

Business. 

Art. 

Faculty and class write-ups. 
Humor. 

Activities—clubs, athletics, dra- 
matics, forensics, etc. 
Miscellaneous — foreword, dedi- 
cation, etc. 

7. Literary section. 

8. Mechanics—duplicating and pro- 

duction. 

Of these, the business and activities 
departments will find the most work to 
do, and should, therefore, have a 
large number of capable students. 

If the students take an active part in 
the selection of the staff, they feel, 
from the start, that the annual is their 
book and their responsibility. 

In selecting our staff I follow this 
plan: 

At a general meeting of all those in- 
terested, each student designates his 
preference in the types of work to be 
done. They then discuss the qualities 
necessary for a good editor and assist- 
ant editor and conclude the discussion 
by nominating and electing two of 
their number to hold these positions. 


OON after this meeting the editor 
and assistant editor, aided by the 
adviser, check the available students 
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and their preferences. From this in- 
formation they select those people best 


fitted for each department. At the 


next meeting these appointments are 
checked, changed if necessary, and 
made final. 

To make the annual an integral part 
of the students’ work, I find it advis- 
able to enlist the aid of the English 
department. Here is an excellent op- 
portunity for correlation betwen the 
more formal class work and the extra 
curricular activities. 


During the past summer, Miss 
Groundwater was a student at Denver 
University, Denver, Colorado, where 
she took work under Miss Mary Wil- 
liamson in the field of journalism. This 
is one of the papers that came from 
the request of the National Council of 
School Press Associations, made during 
its annual survey of summer session 
offerings in the school publications 
field, for interesting and helpful con- 
tributions for later publication in The 
Review. 


Staff members, especially those con- 
cerned with the dedication, foreword 
and literary section, decide what gen- 
eral lines they would like their de- 
partment to follow. After making their 
decision, they present the data to the 
English teacher, who, in turn, makes 
the assignments to her classes. The 
staff chooses the most usable of the 
material turned in. Such work should 
be introduced fairly early in the sea- 
son, so that it may be presented at an 
opportune time in the English classes. 

If the annual is to make a forceful 
impression upon its readers, it should 
have a definite theme. This may seem 
to limit the students in their efforts; 
actually it leads to the development of 
originality and initiative. 


ICTURES and illustrations are im- 
portant. If funds are extremely 
limited, either an amateur photog- 
rapher or one of the many traveling 
photographers who visit schools might 
be secured to make the pictures of in- 
dividuals. However, I have found it 
more satisfactory to have the local 
photographer take all pictures, with 
the exception of informal “snaps” 
which the students themselves are only 
too glad to contribute. 
After the pictures have been devel- 
oped, they may be either printed or 
photographed for reproduction in the 


annual. I find that printing produces 
clearer pictures, but at the same time 
is more expensive. 

The annual of a small school has 
one distinct advantage over that of the 
larger school. It may indulge in per- 
sonalities to a greater extent than is 
possible where the enrollment is over 
300. Intimate sidelights—a_ reference 
to any outstanding characteristic of a 
student, or his current topic of per- 
sonal interest—add immeasurably to 
the interest of the book. This type of 
comment is especially effective where 
the class will and prophecy are con- 
cerned, and in the individual write- 
ups. 

Our business staff members take 
charge of the soliciting of advertise- 
ments. First they set an advertising 
rate. Then they list all of the mer- 
chants and business men to be ap- 
proached, and decide upon a division 
of work among themselves. 

As the solicitors take each subscrip- 
tion, he fills out a form, giving the 
name of the advertiser, size and price 
of the ad, and the printing and pic- 
tures desired in the ad. He then turns 
these forms over to the art and make- 
up staffs. 


I ud good paper company will give 
excellent assistance in the selec- 
tion of paper and cover for the book. 
The standard size sheet of 8% x 11 
inches is usually the most satisfactory. 
Weight is determined by two factors, 
cost and size of the book. Here, as 
well as in the selection of color combi- 
nations, the agent will offer valuable 
suggestions. 

It is wise to have the dummy as near 
completion as possible before begin- 
ning the actual duplicating. It elimi- 
nates waste of material and time. The 
duplicating itself should be under the 
direction of one dependable student 
who is familiar with the operation of 
the machine and several helpers. The 
helpers should be responsible to the 
operator and to no one else. If this 
rule is enforced, much confusion will 
be avoided. 

The assembling of the pages is han- 
dled best by having a small group of 
students to arrange the stacked sheets 
in the order in which they appear in 
the dummy copy. The students then 
take one sheet from each stack, check- 
ing after making the rounds, to see 
that they have the exact number of 
sheets necessary for the completed 
book. 

Binding the annual, the final step in 
its production, may be done at school, 
but such a procedure is not always sat- 
isfactory. The local printer will do a 
much better job and the charge is 
small. When he returns the book, it is 
trimmed and ready for distribution. 
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Featuresn of the 


ORE than a score of features 

were selected by Dr. George C. 
Booth, adviser to The Viking, Long 
Beach, California, Junior College 
newspaper, for this issue of The Re- 
view, but space permits only a small 
sampling of his varied contributions 
to the page. 

Ranging from a seventeen line item 
about a student to which everything 
happened in the line of bad luck to 
two column features half a page long 
on faculty interviews, travel habits 
and alumni notes, they made an ex- 
cellent cross-section of writing of this 
type. Given below are those which 
had a special appeal for us. We ap- 


preciate Dr. Booth’s generous aid. 


Diversion Essential 
For School Teachers 

Delving into statistics, we came up 
with the following interesting informa- 
tion: In a study of 700 former school 
teachers now in mental hospitals it was 
found that over 90 per cent of them 
had never been interested in any kind 
of recreation, such as movies, dancing, 
sports, or travel. 

Which seems to prove that not only 
does all work and no play keep Jack 
from being really sharp but that it is 
also likely to drive him slightly wacky. 

This, we believe, applies not only to 
teachers but to everyone, even the so- 
called students of City College. Don’t 
work too hard! 

If you get A’s in all your classes, are 
a member of several clubs or societies, 
do plenty of extra-curricular activity, 
have a job outside as well, dabble in 
campus politics, keep up on the latest 
books and news events, are popular 
with the girls (or boys as the case 
might be), and actually study two 
hours for every hour you spend in 
class—then take it easy. Don’t try to 
do any better. 

That is, unless you’d like to meet 
those 700 school teachers. 


Collegian, 
Los Angeles, Cal., City College 


Local Town Just 
One In Sixteen 

Our own city is not the only place 
in the world to bear the name Santa 
Ana. A survey of similarly named 
cities revealed that all together there 
are sixteen different cities and two 
bays called Santa Ana, all located in 
the Western hemisphere. 

The local city is the second largest 
Santa Ana among the sixteen, being 
surpassed in size by Santa Ana, El Sal- 
vador. There are only two other Santa 
Anas in the United States. One is a 
small town in Texas and the other an 


Ten 


Month — 


Indian reservation in New Mexico. 

Mexico leads the list as the country 
with the most cities named Santa Ana. 
Altogether there are six vicinities un- 
der the Spanish handle. Largest of the 
Mexican Santa Anas has a population 
of only 9000. 

Cuba comes next with three Santa 
Anas. Other South American coun- 
tries claiming one Santa Ana each are 
Peru, Brazil, El Salvador, and Bolivia. 

The local city was founded in Oc- 
tober, 1869, by William Spurgeon. In 
July, 1874, the city was enhanced when 
the Wells-Fargo Express Company 
opened an office here. 

The local Santa Ana is named for 
the Santa Ana River which was named 
by a Mexican general who had camped 
on its banks in the early days of Cali- 
fornia. 


Blackout 


Abraham Lincoln in his youth is 
reputed to have come home after a 
hard day’s work in the field and in 
the long winter evenings to have 
sprawled out before the hearth with a 
book in his hand to read by the fire- 
light. 

Young Abe had nothing on our con- 
temporary hitters of the books. Last 
Wednesday night’s early blackout no 
doubt caught some unprepared and 
not a few students probably came to 
classes without their homework. How- 
ever, it is reported authentically that 
certain scrupulous scholars resorted to 
the use of candle power for the finish- 
ing of their evening’s study. 


Business As Usual 


Students of Eastern and Mid-West- 
ern universities will undoubtedly be 
scanning West Coast college papers 
for student reactions to blackouts, air 
raid alarms, etc. 

Needless to say there is a certain 
amount of excitement in the atmos- 
phere but eventually all settles down 
into a routine. 

The blackout has had the effect of 
necessitating a revamping of study 
hours in order to get the greatest 
amount of studying done in daylight. 

The radio blackout is wreaking 
havoc with the kiddies. “The Lone 
Ranger” just doesn’t ride anymore. 

Of course all the gadget manufac- 
turers will be coming out with all sorts 
of contraptions for blackout use. 
Headlights on automobiles are fitted 
with blue bulbs or else the glass is 
covered with a blue cellophane in or- 
der that the intensity of the light may 
be held down to a minimum. Coats 
and jackets with white stripes on them 


wil probably be placed on sale in the 
near future. 

Several enterprising bartenders have 
concocted a new drink called a “Black- 
out Special”—one drink and every- 
thing turns dark. 

Big military secret of the current 
crisis is the fact that there is an anti- 
aircraft gun parked in Pershing 
Square. Accompanying “Honey Bee”, 
as the gun is tenderly called by its 
crew, is a detachment of soldiers whose 
camp is in the square. Of course the 
soldiers don’t mind living downtown, 
but egad, no privacy. 

Loyolan, 
Loyola College, Cal. 


New Posture Clinic Prescribes 
“No Stoop, No Slump, No Sag” 

Brace up, man! 

Haven’t you heard that it’s no long- 
er smart to have “drawing room sag” 

the pseudo-sophisticated posture 
slump developed after the first World 
War? 

Accepted style in posture, though 
not so variable as fashion in clothes, 
does reflect the trend of the times. To- 
day we still have drawing room con- 
versation, even sophistication, but 
thanks to emphasis on athletics and 
good health it is considered sensible 
as well as attractive to maintain good 
posture always... whether standing, 
sitting or walking. 

Following physical examinations last 
fall, at which time Santa Barbara 
State College students were carefully 
checked as to posture, the fact that an 
alarming number of students had 
contracted “school-desk-slouch” init- 
iated a new voluntary course of in- 
struction offering means of correction 
of this common defect. 

More serious in its effects than is 
ordinarily supposed, bad posture re- 
sults in placement of body weight on 
parts not structurally meant to carry 
it, and with continued practice devel- 
ops physical fatigue, bad digestion, 
faulty respiration, a general slowing 
up of mental process. Certainly we all 
need full control of our mental and 
physical activities to keep up with the 
fast-moving world of 1941! 

One of only two known college 
courses in the United States devoted 
exclusively to posture correction is 
given at Santa Barbara State by Miss 
Margaret De Haan, who studied at the 
Columbia University Teachers’ Col- 
lege in New York, now begins her 
third semester as instructor at Santa 


Barbara’s Posture Clinic. 
El Gaucho, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., State 
Teachers College 
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Unexplored News Corners 


‘By ANNETTE TITSON 
George Watts School 


Durham, N.C. 


REAL news reporter on hearing 
A the title of my talk would per- 

haps sniff, turn up his nose and 
walk away from me in disgust saying, 
“But there are no unexplored news 
corners.” Perhaps this is true in pro- 
fessional newspaper work. The news 
reporter knows that he must bring 
home the news or the editor will tell 
him his service is no longer needed. 
The news reporter on a big daily 
newspaper has competition. Other re- 
porters from rival papers are out 
scouting for news. These reporters 
are not only trying to get the news, 
but they are sometimes trying to keep 
him from getting it. 

The paper that publishes the latest 
news first is the paper which people 
will buy. The reporter who first 
brings in the most news and the best 
news to his paper is the reporter who 
keeps his position, wins the praise of 
his editor, and gets along in the news- 
paper world. 

So, perhaps an up and coming re- 
porter of one of our large daily papers 
might be justified in saying, “There 
are no unexplored news corners”. But 
can we as school reporters say the 
same thing truthfully? Do we get all 
the news? Do we get the interesting 
news? Do we present it to our readers 
in an interesting manner? I greatly 
fear, in all honesty, many of us must 
answer no to these questions. 

The buyers of our school papers are 
at our mercy. There is only one paper 
and in loyalty to us and to the school 
a student feels he must buy it. After 
buying it he reads it all, if sufficiently 
ambitious, and if not he searches fran- 
tically for a mention of his name and 
casts the paper aside—or it may be, 
as is the case at our school in Dur- 
ham, he gets out his crayon and tries 
to get his money’s worth in the fun 
of coloring the pictures drawn by the 
art editors. 


HAT must we do about this sit- 

uation? What can we do about 
it? In this family group of editors 
let’s face our problem squarely. Each 
paper should adopt a news policy for 
the school’s particular community. If 
the school is located in a cultural, 
highly educated section where the pu- 
pils have access to all the daily papers, 
Readers Digest, Time, and other time- 
ly news material, it would be foolish to 
fill a school paper with such news. 
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The news reporter should confine him- 
self to exploring other corners for 
news. He should get all the school 
news, but it should be interesting news 
—news an outsider would enjoy read- 
ing, and news expressed in such a way 
that the outsider would actually learn 
something. 

Many reporters fill their columns 
with such articles as “The Pupils in 
Miss Carter’s Room Visited the Plane- 
tarium Friday”. “The Fourth Grade 
Has Finished Hans Brinker or the Sil- 
ver Skates, Which They Enjoyed Very 
Much”. The first article could be made 


into a real news item of interest to 
the pupils in the school and with in- 
formation for readers who will perhaps 
never have the opportunity to visit a 
planetarium. The second article is of 
interest only to the fourth grade and 
in my opinion should not be given 
space in the paper. 

For extra news the wide awake re- 
porter in your school will read papers, 
magazines, books, etc., and present out- 
side news which the average reader 
would miss. He would get out in the 
city and scout for news that the city 
reporter passed up. He would inter- 
view pupils in the school and get news 
of their activities, which the city paper 
would not bother to publish, but which 
would sell the school paper by the 
dozen. 


Sished the school paper is pub- 
lished in a section where the people 
are poor and where many of the par- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


An Open Letter to a Cub 


Dear Cub: 

HE staff calls you a cub because 

they think you need to grow more. 
Of course, you’re not as small as they 
think you are, but there are a few 
“tricks” you'll need to learn. You 
say you're going to “show them.” 
Fine. You will, too, if you don’t try 
to grow too rapidly. 

You see, this working on a news- 
paper isn’t the “big shot stuff” of the 
movies. It isn’t always the “big shot 
stuff” of the school. But it is big. The 
newspaper reflects the school’s activi- 
ties, and you, as a cub, are going to 
help make that reflection true and big. 

You may never become a _ profes- 
sional journalist—you probably won’t 
—but you will gain a great deal of ex- 
perience. You'll develop an interest 
in creative and factual writing. You'll 
develop a skill in collecting, condens- 
ing, and organizing material. You'll 
develop some poise, tact, and self- 
confidence in business and social rela- 
tions. You'll develop a habit of care- 
fully working with facts. 

If you’re not interested in these 
things, you’re not interested in grow- 
ing more. It is the way you develop 
in these that takes you beyond the cub 
stage. 


D® you ever look at yourself, 
Cub? Did you ever think about 
yourself? Did you know you’re un- 
usual? 

You’re not a copyreader, a proof- 
reader, or headline writer. You’re not 
a news writer, feature writer, or critic 
—not even a flunky. You're not any 
of these, and yet you’re all of them. 


Isn’t that unusual? Yet it’s true. 
You’re a cub, and you're trying to 
understand and learn all about the du- 
ties of the staff. You may specialize 
later on, that’s true, but right now 
you'll want to try them all. How well 
you have done will determine whether 
or not you have grown more. 

You may be put on a beat to gather 
facts; you may take some facts to write 
a story; you may rewrite a story; you 
may interview someone; you may copy- 
read; you may proofread; you may be 
copy boy. You may be several things 
at one time, but don’t give up. Grow! 

If you’re on a beat, make it the best 
news source in school. Ask the right 
questions and keep your eyes and ears 
open. If you’re writing a story, use 
the facts to answer all the readers’ 
questions. If you are rewriting a story, 
organize it properly and be careful 
with details. If you are interviewing, 
choose your questions wisely and be 
careful with any direct quotations. If 
you are copyreading or proofreading, 
know your symbols, use your diction- 
ary, and take your time. If you're 
copy boy, know your way around. 

You may have difficulties at first, 
but you will learn. Those before you 
came the same way, and you, Cub, if 
you are as earnest. and ambitious as 
you say you are, will certainly “show 
them”. You'll certainly grow. 


Sincerely, 
Your Adviser, 


John Allen Boyd 
Adviser, School Spirit, 
Bosse High School, 


Evansville, Ind. 
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WARNING!!-- Don’t Print Military Secrets 


HEN the October, 1940, Review 
published a story about the 
warning issued to student edi- 

tors and advisers in England by the 
Censor, all of us were interested in this 
curious item. The clipping from which 
the Review story was taken was for- 
warded to this magazine by John S. 
Quinn, then Executive Secretary of the 
Associated Teachers College Press, a 
CSPA Division, now a teacher in the 
Medford, Mass., High School, and a 
member of the CSPA Advisory Board. 

We reprint the item: 

“Editors of school magazines in 
Britain got the surprise of their lives 
one day. In the morning’s mail they 
found a letter from the Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Censorship Division, Lon- 
don, England. The editors were warn- 
ed that by giving details of former 
pupils who are serving with the fight- 
ing forces, they were giving informa- 
tion helpful to the enemy in recogniz- 
the battle order of the regiments. The 
Deputy Director said the stories must 
be stopped”. 

The story is not so curious today as 
it was two years ago. What many be- 
lieved to be impossible has become a 
reality. The advice the British Censor 
gave to the school magazines of Eng- 
land may soon find its way to student 
editors of the United States in a note 
from our Censor unless steps are taken 
to guard against what may seem to be 
an innocent item in the alumni column. 

The Advisory Board of the CSPA, 
meeting in emergency session on Jan- 
uary 10, resolved to call the above item 
to the attention of all advisers. An im- 
portant part can be played by student 
publications in the Civilian Defense 
program if they watch their respective 
steps in this resspect. 


rere publications are carry- 
ing stories about the activities of 
students recently in school or alumni 
of recent years in which are told the 
ships with which these men are con- 
nected, the camps in which they are 
located, and letters describing the 
scenes they are witnessing. A careful 
check on all these items is recommend- 
ed to avoid violating Army and Navy 
regulations and the rulings of the 
news censor. 

Some things can be printed. The 
Government has been very careful 
about releasing news of the movements 
of troops as the reading of any daily 
paper will indicate. It may seem a small 
matter to mention in a school news- 
paper that a well-known lad has en- 
listed in a certain branch of the serv- 
ice and that he is now writing letters 
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about life in an army camp where he 
is a part of a stated regiment. This 
happens to be getting close to things 
that bear the “No Trespassing” sign, 
and may bring official wrath down up- 
on somebody’s head. It is better to 
avoid such references than to attract 
official frowns, authoritative action or 
even suspension of the publication. 

A release from the National Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem on January 11 gives some idea of 
the extent to which information may 
be published and, by inference, the 
limits beyond which the press may not 
go. 
“Names of registrants about to be 
inducted into armed forces may be 
furnished to newspapers for publica- 
tion, Brigadier General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director of Selective Service, ad- 
vised all state directors. Newspapers 
also may publish photographs of such 
registrants. 

“In a telegram to the state directors, 
General Hershey advised that the mat- 
ter of restricted information which 
had included the names of selectees 
in accordance with War Department 
policy, had been reconsidered to per- 
mit the furnishing of registrants about 
to be inducted. 

“No information may be given with 


Co-Chairmen 


respect to the number of men covered 
by quotas and calls. 

“The General’s telegram also stated 
that there now is no objection to the 
public posting of names of persons 
who have entered the armed forces 
from a community. 

“The removal of the restriction on 
the publication of the names of se- 
lectees, followed by an address by Gen- 
eral Hershey at the National Press 
Club in Washington, when he stated 
that the Selective Service System felt 
that these names could be made public 
without danger of giving any impor- 
tant information to the enemy and 
that he was hopeful that the War De- 
partment would consent to removing 
it.” 

As a matter of policy and prudence, 
the Advisory Board urges all advisers 
and student editors to watch their pa- 
pers closely and to keep far away from 
official rebuke or denunciation. What 
may be a sin of commission on the part 
of one paper may be visited upon all 
the student publications of the coun- 
try. It is urged that a self-imposed 
censorship on military and naval news 
be placed in effect by individual staff 
action and that codes be drawn up that 
will be scrupulously observed for the 
duration. 


of Catholic 


“The Quill”, student newspaper of Mt. St. Joseph High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, has an unusual staff policy. Five senior editors control the 
paper. They are Tom Brennan (news); Dick Balmert (sports); Maurice 
Boettinger (managing editor); John Beilein (features), and Federline (busi- 


ness). 


These students will lead the round table discussion at the Catholic 


session of CSPA convention in March. 
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By All Means 


. . » Publish Regularly 


oN O ONE can forsee the difficul- 
ties in production which war 
may bring”, writes Roy E. Larsen, Pub- 
lisher of Life Magazine, in a recent let- 
ter to his subscribers. 

precedent. . .and there, after over two 
years of war and blockade, all of the 
news and news-picture magazines are 
still published regularly. England has 
NO paper supply of her own—so mag- 
azines and newspapers are appearing 
with fewer pages, lighter paper; but 
they are still doing their important job 
of bringing information to the free 
British citizen”. 

Every adviser and student editor in 
the United States should take this 
item into the office of the principal of 
his school and to the superintendent 
of schools for his community. The 
bombing of Pearl Harbor had hardly 
stopped before administrative officials 
in some schools, looking about for a 
means of defense economy, decided to 
tighten the belt to near or actual stran- 
gulation on the student publications. 
To the best of our information, no ad- 
viser took such steps even though heed 
was given to the matter of economy, 
cheaper paper, fewer pages, as any sen- 


sible person would decide at such 
times. 


EVEN in times of general affluence, 
the publication and its personnel 
have had to struggle along on crumbs 
thrown their way. Economy has not 
been a stranger in the publication of- 
fice; other activities might well profit 
by the example established there. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
statements as to the possibilities of the 
school press in times of national emer- 
gency. We hope no one in schools will 
be so lacking in appreciation of this 
splendid instrument for good as to 
throttle its existence, particularly when 
the agencies of the Government recog- 
nize its eminent position as a force in 
the cultivation and stabilization of 
civilian morale. 


Photographer John H. Troup of 
the John Harris Post, newspaper of 
the John Harris High School, Har- 
risburg, Pa., turned his cameria on the 
school’s actors as they were preparing 
for a dress rehearsal of “Big Hearted 
Herbert”. The result was a fine two- 
column layout of six pictures depict- 
ing the wonders accomplished by the 
make-up boys and girls which the 
John Harris Post carried on the front 
page of its issue of November 21. 


‘A Fighting Front? 


Urged on Publishers 


NDER this headline, the esteemed 

New York Times carried the 
story which follows these comments. 
War, emergencies, and other national 
exigencies bring new situations, added 
responsibilities, even greater oppor- 
tunities in their wake. Advisers and 
student editors should keep their eyes 
open and their ears to the ground so 
they may keep in touch with current 
thought and activities and enhance 
their own value to the school and com- 
munity as well as that of the publica. 
tion they serve. 

Now is the time for appraising 
values and for keeping one’s thoughts 
and deeds to the task in hand. The 
editor quoted below is well aware of 
the situation which he and other pub- 
lishers and editors face. From his re- 
marks the observant adviser may well 
chart the course of his publication’s 
course for the days that are now upon 
us. 
“Reminding publishers and others 
in the book trade that books can be- 
come, as they have in England, a 
fighting front, Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of Publishers Weekly, yesterday 
called upon the trade to accept new 
responsibilities in the emergency and 
to plan its activities mindful that 
national needs in resources and ma- 
terials come first. 


Schools Division Work With Their Staff 


Quillmen at work with their moderators, who are also co-chairman of the 
Catholic School Division of CSPA. Jim Federline is writing ad copy; Senior 
Assoicate Editor Paul deKowzan looks on as Journalism Instructor Brother 
Martin John reads an article; Tom Brennan, at the files, is checking accur- 
acy and background in his story; Maurice Boettinger makes up the front 
page; Dick Balmert is stuck on a sport story; director of publicity, Brother 
Jeremiah, discusses features with John Beilein. 


Two copies of “The Quill”. The Christmas number uses both red 
and green background cuts made from linoleum by Staff Artists Giknis 
and Paul Harris. 
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“Mr. Melcher declared in an edito- 
rial that our task is not that of busi- 
ness as usual and of making the public 
feel the importance of our activities 
and our output; our problem is to find 
new responsibilities and opportunities 
as rapidly as we can and to plan as 
carefully as we know how in just what 
way books serve in this emergency and 


how to make our machinery of trade 
fit the needs of the moment. 

“Since American technical books 
are the best in the world, Mr. Melcher 
said, the publishers should get before 
a wider public informational books on 
such subjects as public health, food, 
nutrition, clothing and also those 
books dealing with national resources. 


With the Press Associations 


IJC Resolves To Promote 
Democratic Principles 
With the theme of “The Permanent 


Protection of Democracy through 
Good Journalism”, the 9th Annual 
Intermountain Journalism Conference 
brought 480 school paper editors and 
advisers to Brigham Young University 
at Provo, Utah, December 6. 
Following a keynote address by Dr. 
E. E. Monson, Utah Secretary of State, 
the school journalists from Utah, Ida- 
ho, and Wyoming adopted a resolu- 
tion “to use our abilities and the in- 
fluence and power of the press and 
radio to promote the continuation of 
the principles which are fundamental 
to our democracy and lend our small 
efforts toward perpetuating this ‘Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
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and for the people’. 
Other speakers at the convention in- 


cluded Dr. F. S. Harris, president of 
B. Y. U.; John Talmadge, managing 
editor of the Deseret News (Salt Lake 
City); Jimmy Hodgson and Grace 
Grether, Salt Lake Tribune; Ethel 
Rambeau, Provo Herald; J. A. Owens, 
Utah Valley News (Provo); Harrison 
Conover, Springfield Herald; and 
Kenneth Burton and Robert Ruff, 
Stevens and Wallis Advertising Agen- 
cy. High school and junior college 
publicity staff members also partici- 
pated in panel discussions which 
rounded out the day’s activity. 

With the writing of an editorial as 
its basis, the annual journalism con- 
test held in connection with the con- 
ference drew more than 100 entries. 


A record number of eight exhibits 
was on display for conference dele- 
gates. These included the New York 
Times traveling exhibit; “The Story of 
the Recorded Word”; the Brigham 
Young University library exhibit of 
rare speciments of Babylonian and 
Hebrew writing and early bookbind- 
ing; intermountain college and high 
school papers and yearbooks; year- 
book cover materials; student paper 
advertising layouts; syndicated mate- 
rials; offset printing, and the life story 
of a news item from a reporter’s notes 
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to the printed form. 

General committee directing the con- 
ference included Dr. Carlton Culmsee, 
Professor J. M. Jensen, and Oliver R. 
Smith of the journalism department at 
Brigham Young.—Oliver R. Smith, 
Instructor in Journalism, Brigham 
Young University. 


WNYIPA Makes Awards, 
Honors Advisers 


The newspaper’s picture page, ac- 
cording to the Buffalo Evening News, 
is its strongest feature in terms of 
reader interest, Clifford E. Orr, sec- 
retary for public relations of Hobart 
College, Geneva, told 800 school jour- 
nalists at the 24th semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Western New York Inter- 
scholastic Press Association held in 
Hotel Statler on December 6. The as- 
sociation is sponsored by the Buffalo 
Evening News. 

School journalists devoted the 
morning session to a business meeting 
and to sectional sessions considering 
yearbooks, duplicated publications, 
printed newspapers and photography. 
The following new officers were elect- 
ed: 

President, Robert D. Schaffer, La- 
fayette High School; first vice-presi- 
dent, Jean Carver, LaSalle High 
School, Niagara Falls; second vice- 
president, Carolyn Thomas, Griffith 
Institute Junior High, Springville; re- 
cording secretary, Isabelle MacKenzie, 
Niagara Falls High School, and cor- 
responding secretary, Betty Stetson, 
Kenmore Junior High School. 

Speaking at the luncheon at which 
awards were presented in high school 
yearbook competition and in elemen- 
tary and junior high school publica- 
tions competition, Mr. Orr—who as a 
teacher at East High School was one 
of the founders of the association — 
discussed photography as “the jour- 
nalism of tomorrow.” 

“The most significant change in 
newspapers in the past decade has been 
in the field of photography,” Mr. Orr 
pointed out. 

“It is significant for us tc realize 


“The editor predicted that the de- 


ee 


mand would increase for books “on 
the ways we are to fight”—books on 
planes, ships, chemicals, transporta- 
tion and so on. Mr. Melcher also said 
that there will be vast demands for 
more books of diversion as there were 
in war-torn England.” 


that despite the fact that adding pic- 
tures to the papers costs money, this 
development took place during the de- 
pression years. They never would have 
taken place during these years had 
there not been real factors of reader 


demand back of them.” 


Pictures make the paper more at- 
tractive and the stories more readable; 
in fact, “‘a picture always increases the 
chance that a story will be read,” Mr. 
Orr said. He declared that 84 per cent 
of the men who read the paper and 90 
per cent of the women find something 
of interest on the picture page, which, 
he said, draws even more readers than 
the comic section. 


Earl H. Tierney of North Tona- 
wanda High School presided at the 
luncheon meeting. Five founders of 
the association were honored: Mr. 
Orr, Mrs. Gertrude Chittenden, of 
Kenmore Senior High School, Mrs. 
Berneice McCarty Oliver of Niagara 
Falls High School, Miss Helen R. Cor- 
nell of Hutchinson Central High 
School and David E. Peugeot of the 
Buffalo Evening News. The awards 
were presented by Thomas A. Boris of 
the News. 


Third Delaware Press 
Conference at University 


Editors and advisers from Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, gathered at the University of 
Delaware at Newark on December 6, 
for the third annual conference of the 
Delaware Scholastic Press Association. 
The University has acted as host to 
the three conferences and Dr. C. L. 
Day, of the Department of English, 
has served as Director. 

The entire front page of The Re- 
view, the undergraduate weekly of the 
University, was turned over to the 
Cenference. Tom Minkus, Editor-in- 
Chief, worked with a selected group of 
high school editors for some time be- 
fore the opening of the annual event 
so that when the 250 editors, staff 
members, and advisers arrived for 
their meetings, a paper prepared by 
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their own members was waiting for 
them. 

Competitions in news reporting, edi- 
torial writing, proof reading and a 
current events quiz opened the Con- 
ference. This was followed by two 
groups of sectional meetings when 
luncheon was served in the main din- 
ing room of the Women’s College. Dr. 
Day presided at this luncheon after 
which Dean Marjorie Golder welcom- 
ed the delegates to the University and 
Mr. Newton H. Hartman of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin staff gave an 
illustrated talk on, “The Experiences 
of a News Photographer”. Greetings 
were given at this meeting, also, by 
Jeseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA. 

Sectional meetings followed the 
luncheon and at a final assembly in 
Mitchell Hall Auditorium, Dr. W. G. 
Fletcher of the University faculty 
made the announcement of competi- 
tion winners and presented the awards. 

A committee of advisers from 
schools in the state assisted Dr. Day 
in arranging the program and several 
members of the University staff aided 
in carrying it out. 


“Extra News” Is Unique 
Central Jersey News-Letter 


Edited by Helen Goodwin, of Plain- 
field High School, President of the 
Central Jersey Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation, “Entre Nous” is a monthly, 
duplicated publication of about four 
pages. 

The leading stories from the mem- 
ber-publications are “lifted” and given 
honor spots on the three-column pages. 
Occasionally this is varied to give a 
two column head on a story two col- 
umns wide. There is an attractive va- 
riety to the page makeup which might 
well serve as an example for other 
duplicated publications. 

We congratulate the editor on her 
selections, the CJSPA on having such 
an energetic and talented editor, and 
the membership as a whole for origi- 
nating the plan and carrying on their 
“house organ” in such compelling and 
readable format. 


A two-column picture of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill reviewing 
U. S. Marines during his visit to Ice- 
land after the meeting at sea with 
President Roosevelt was published on 
the front page of The Academy News, 
paper of the Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Morgan Park, Chicago, IIl., 
on November 18, 1941. The picture 
was taken by a former instructor at 
the academy, Captain J. K. Storr, 
U.S.M.C., during a tour of duty in 
Iceland. 
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Yearbooks - - - 


will receive particular attention at the 
1942 Convention. Mr. A. A. Lubersky 
of the S. K. Smith Co., Chicago, IIl., 
long recognized as an outstanding 
authority in this field, will take full 
charge of the Yearbooks Division at 
the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the CSPA. 

Juniors on the staffs of the Year- 
books are urged to make plans to at- 
tend the series of meetings which will 
outline in detail the entire Yearbook 
making procedure. Advisers are asked 
to give careful consideration to this 
matter. 

The fall conference for advisers and 
editors of annuals held in November 


meets the needs of this year’s senior 
editors. The March Convention of the 
CSPA, while it includes an admirable 
series of meetings devoted to year- 
books, finds the books so far along 
that little but polishing results from 
attendance there. If advisers and edi- 
tors will give some thought to the suc- 
ceding staff, the March meetings will 
take on a new significance. 

Bring Copies Of Your Books To 
The Meetings. The speaker is more 
than pleased to make comments on 
beoks he finds in his audience. Yours 
may be the one that will profit by his 
critical appraisal. If you have ques- 
tions you want answered, forward 
them now to Mr. Lubersky at his office, 
2857 Northwestern Avenue, Chicago. 


The Young American’s Creed 


I am a young American. I am too young to fight, but old enough to think 
clearly. I can’t carry a gun, but I can help to win this war. 
I can do my best to carry on calmly and courageously in my ordinary daily 


tasks. 


I can forget the dramatic and I can be proud to do the prosaic ordinary 
things which help keep up my country’s morale. 
I can put aside all personal animosity and work harmoniously with my fellow 


countrymen. 


I can forget I am a Republican, or a Democrat, and remember I am an Amer- 


ican, first. 


I can remember that the mistakes of the past are the past and I must live 


now for the present and the future. 


I can cooperate with all those in authority, who are trying to do a difficult 


job in an efficient way. 


I can detract from, not add to, my parents’ burdens by doing household 
tasks and other small duties which must be done. 

I can treat soldiers and sailors with the respect due the defenders of our 
country, not only for the present, but after the war is over. 

I can volunteer for Red Cross or first aid work. 

I can keep a cheerful attitude, hiding my fears, encouraging those whose 


friends and relatives are in peril. 


I can go to church, and now, more than ever, maintain my faith in God. 
I can hold fast to my ideals of democracy, and suffer no compromise with a 


foreign way of living. 


I can stop grumbling about going without things. 
I can forget defeatism and avoid cocksureness, but I must firmly remember 


that we will win. 


I can listen without panic, to unconfirmed rumors and I can refrain from 


spreading them. 


I must remember, that to succeed, I must give, as well as take, and I can 
start giving, proudly, to my country, for that is the true spirit of democracy. 

I will gladly subscribe to this creed so that I may bequeathe to future gener- 
ations of my own country and of other battle torn countries the precious heritage 
which was given in trust to me: “the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness.” 


“This Creed was written by the editorial staff of the Clarion, semi-monthly news- 
paper of the Stratford, Conn., High School, in the week following Japan’s attack 
on Hawaii”, writes Miss Evelyn Holmer, adviser to the publication. 

“Though the entire staff offered suggestions, the final draft was arranged by a 
committee comprised of Natalie Del Vecchio, chairman, a reporter on our staff, 
Anne Smith, our advertising manager, and Sherwood Vermilya, the editor’. 

We take pleasure in reprinting this Creed as the earnest and patriotic expres- 
sion of a group of young Americans but particular pride in calling attention to 
the fact that it was written by student editors and, through them, brought to the 
attention of their student readers and the entire community of Stratford. 
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Unexplored News Corners 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ents have never had much educational 
opportunity. I know one such section 
in which the school paper is a God- 
send. These people are often over- 
looked in the social section of the city 
newspaper, but the school reporter 
does not leave a single news corner 
unexplored. He reports the birthdays, 
the parties, the deaths, and even the 
marriages if they have any connection 
with the school community. He writes 
about the progress of the pupils and 
the plans of the school. He writes 
articles about health and he recom- 
mends good books, good movies, and 
good food. Last, but not least, he 
reads the daily papers from the first 
to the last page and he digests the 
city, state, and world news in such a 
way that it has brought praise to him 
and much favor to the school. Many 
people in this section look forward 
to publication of this paper as eagerly 
as we look forward to our favorite 
magazine. 

After a news policy is adopted what 
can we do about these unexplored 
news corners? 


Responsibilities 


First, we must appoint or elect wide 
awake, energetic news reporters. We 
must select our best talent for this sec- 
tion. The reporter must be able to 
read well, write well, spell well, use 
good English, and be gifted in the use 
of words. He must have imagination. 
He must have a strong sense of honor, 
and above all he must be a wise judge 
of news, of what is news. He must 
have the courage to reject articles 
which are dead weight. This sounds 
as if I am handing to the news re- 
porter the work of the editor. But 
after all in a school paper, the reporter 
must to a large extent be the things 
I have mentioned. 


Second, the news reporter should be 
given more time for his work during 
school hours and better cooperation 
from the teachers throughout the 
school. 


Give us a proper news policy, a 
good reporter, plenty of time and 
cheerful cooperation within the school 
and there will be no unexplored news 
corners in school newspapers. 


of Publications 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tines, a direct means of enlisting their 
aid in the great movements now ob- 
taining for the organization of Civilian 
Defense and the institution of Civilian 


Morale. 


“It is earnestly requested by this 
Advisory Board, and by the publica- 
tions, advisers, and organizations it 
represents, that in the plans now being 
formulated by the Commission repre- 
senting the Nation’s educators, full 
consideration shall be given to the 
needs and requirements of the student 
press of America, so that every effort 
of these publications, their Advisers 
and Editors, may be inclined toward 
the successful accomplishment of the 
high aims and purposes leading to the 
preservation of our cherished institu- 
tions, our American way of life, and 
the Government of the United States.” 


HE Columbia Scholastic Press As- 

sociation will continue the work 
it has been doing for the past eighteen 
years—the Contests, the Convention, 
The Review, and will exert every effort 
to aid student publications in meeting 
the problems they are now facing. It 
bespeaks the cooperation of every ad- 
viser in carrying out this resolve of the 
Advisory Board. Everyone must enter 


Sixteen 


wholeheartedly into the great tasks be- 
fore the Nation by entering upon his 
own tasks and assuming his own obli- 
gations in the same wholehearted man- 
ner. In the case of the publications, the 
first line of defense is within the 
school. To date, the only curbs placed 
upon the school press is by action of 
the immediate superiors to the advisers 
and students. It is paradoxical that at 
a time when all in high places are urg- 
ing increased activity in one’s normal 
sphere and when Governmental agen- 
cies and civic, social and philanthropic 
organizations have recognized the 
school press as the only effective ave- 
nue of approach to the students of the 
country, battle has to be done within 
the schools to keep going! 


The school press cannot afford to 
give up the ground it has won with 
such great efforts and the Advisory 
Board of the CSPA will place its find- 
ings and observations before the ad- 
visers and editors through The Review, 
and in special bulletins if need be, to 
help them with information and ad- 
vice, to maintain their publications and 
to help their country achieve its ulti- 
mate end—Victory. 


Did You Enclose 
A Stamped Envelope? 


for the “Optional Service”, 
new in the 1942 Contest, and one 
of the most valuable opportunities 
ever presented to CSPA mem- 
bers? About 35 per cent of the 
publications, at this writing, have 
taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. BUT.. .a good many sent 
us neither the stamped envelope 
nor the marked copy! Some sent 
envelopes with enough postage 
only for return as second class 
matter. If the critics are to do 
what is planned, the papers will 
be first class mail by the time they 
are ready to be returned. If your 
paper is yet to be entered in the 
Contest and you desire this “Op- 
tional Service”, please check the 
items on the Entry Form with 
care. 


We See By The Papers 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ed, the school’s master switch was 
thrown, shutting off all the print shop 
electricity. As a result no copy was set. 

Many school papers carried news 
stories explaining the different signals 
that will be given during an air raid 
alarm, how they will be transmitted to 
students, and the procedure students 
should follow in the event of a raid. 

Typical of the publicity which school 
papers can and do give to civilian 
agencies devoted to war work was the 
lead story in an issue of The Augus- 
tana Mirror of Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. The story reported 
in detail a speech by a local representa- 
tive of the Red Cross to the girls of 
the school, explaining how their help 
was needed in making surgical dress- 
ings, sewing and knitting. The work of 
the Red Cross classes in first aid, nurs- 
ing, ambulance driving, auto mechan- 
ics, canteen and nutrition work was 
also explained. 


The Jefferson Declaration of Thom- 
as Jefferson High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas, was one of the first pa- 
pers to give its readers an eye-witness 
story of how men in the armed serv- 
ices reacted to the war news. 


Bob Roberts, 41, who has been in 
San Diego with the Marines since last 
June sent the Declaration a description 
of how the marines at San Diego re- 
ceived the news of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and how they went about prep- 
arations for war. 
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YOUR PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Serves you, your school, your publication, and our Nation 


through oie. al 





CONTESTS—The CSPA uses its annual contests to stimulate interest in student publications, 
as an incentive to editors to better their records, as a periodical check-up on the publications. 


CONVENTIONS—The CSPA Convention has come to be the largest annual gathering of stu- 
dent editors and advisers in the Nation because it meets the expectations of its thousands of dele- 
gates and anticipates their needs. 


MEETINGS—Gatherings are held in New York and Philadelphia each autumn for advisers and 


editors who desire aid beyond that received through the Contests and Conventions. 


AIDS—The CSPA published a Style Book exclusively for student publications, written by ad- 
visers, tested in their schools, issued to the number of nearly 15,000 copies; published a Speci- 
men Headline Schedule, the first of its kind in either the school or professional publication field; 
issued a handy Proof Readers Card; prepared a Primer of Newspaper Technique that sets high 
standards for content and typography, one copy of which goes to every newspaper entry in the 
annual Contest. 


ADVISERS—The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, with nearly 900 paid-up mem- 
bers, is the largest organization of Advisers in the Nation. Working together, they have pub- 
lished a Directory of Members and a Bibliography for Student Publications which includes about 
600 titles of books which these Advisers have found of value in their work. A duplicated quar- 
terly Bulletin, one major topic an issue, is being published this year. 


PROJECTS—The CSPAA is now about to publish a comprehensive Syllabus or Course of Study 
in Journalism which will set a new standard for the Nation. Projected for 1943 is an exhaustive, 
annotated survey of texts touching upon student publications work. The CSPA is about to pub- 
lish a Primer of Duplicating Technique, a Primer of Magazine Technique, and a Primer of Elemen- 
tary Publication Technique. 


PRESS ASSOCIATIONS—The CSPA has been instrumental in stimulating the establishment 
of school press associations if it has not taken an active part in their development. Its framework 
of organization has been adopted in many places, it has encouraged the growth of local press 
groups, its personnel has given much time and effort to this phase of publications work and has 
travelled far and wide to assist advisers in organizing their units. Through these Associations, 
it has established and maintained cordial relationships with the majority of the publications in 
the Nation. It is the center for the National Council of Scholastic Press Associations. 


ORGANIZATION—The CSPA has maintained permanent headquarters at Columbia University 
since the Association was founded in 1925 and it continues to carry on its work and hold its con- 
ventions at this center of American Education. 


COOPERATION—The CSPA is a cooperative venture in which people with mutual avocations 
pool their interests for the good of the school press field. It is financed entirely by member- 
ship fees which vary according to the needs of the Association. It is adviser-controlled. It be- 
speaks the aid and cooperation of every adviser in the Nation that student publications may con- 
tinue to prosper and to serve their schools, their communities and the Nation to the fullest 
extent of their potential abilities. 











































Every publication---every adviser---members of the 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ADVISERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Eighteenth Annual Convention 


March 12-13-14, 1942 


THEME: STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—NATIONAL ASSETS—KEEP PUBLISHING 
CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO ATTEND THE CONVENTION IN THIS CRITICAL YEAR? 


HIS year, more than ever before in the his- 
tory of the student press, advisers and edi- 
tors should plan to attend the Annual Conven- 


been recognized as an effective one and advances 
have been made by certain Government agencies 
looking toward its use in promoting the national 


tion of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
at Columbia University in the City of New York, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 12-13-14, 


program. 


The main purpose of this Convention, which 
may well become a historic event in student press 


history, is to show the agencies of the Govern- 
ment what the school publications can do, and, 
at the same time, learn what it expects of them. 


The CSPA Convention has earned by hard 
work, careful attention to detail, and persistent 
effort a reputation for being a serious, construc- 
tive, educational experience for all who partici- 
pate in its program. 


1942. It is a critical year for the student press 
just as it is a critical year for the Nation. 


Never before in history has this Nation had at 
its disposal an organized student press. It is a 
new medium of Civilian Defense, an added instru- 
It is, 
likewise, an untried medium but it has already 


ment in the cultivation of Civilian Morale. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
Columbia University 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York City 











The 
PRIMER 
Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; a sim- 
plified text in the classroom; an aid to the 


adviser, Editors and staff members of member-publica- 


tions may secure this gold filled insignia as a 
charm or pin. 


The faculty adviser must endorse or approve 
each application. Many staffs purchase these as 
Thirty-five cents to members a unit or use them as awards for staff positions. 


Fifty cents to others 








A CSPA Publication Fifty cents to members 


























